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T JED E OH-A-YOHST. 



%xt\iUtiuxt. 

"OUR BUILDING STONES." 

I habdly know in what disposition to reply to the 
remarks of C. in the January Number of The Ceaton, upon 
the relative architectural value of sandstone, marble, and 
granite. As my notions are given for the sake of eliciting 
truth, and not for the indulgence of controversy, I shall be 
as brief as the subject will allow, and confine myself to 
facts rather than opinions. C. has not to my apprehension 
proved his position, and he seems peculiarly liable, as I 
shall show, to the kind of criticism which he has, some- 
what in levity, applied to me. If I am not bewildered in 
the flood of words and outside issues of my friendly monitor, 
the question still is as to the comparative durability and 
sightliness of the three above-named stones. C. gives his most 
emphatic verdict in favor of sandstone. In proof of this, 
as between sandstone and marble, he claims- that the phe- 
nomena presented by the tombstones of Trinity churchyard 
settle the question " beyond the possibility of cavil." 

Now, judging from the severe standard of reasoning to 
which my sandstone friend holds me, one would naturally 
. suppose that before he settled the claims of our stones, he 
would first ascertain if those of the Trinity yard were 
American or foreign. There can, I think, be little doubt 
that most, if not all, of the older stones in that locality, 
were imported. The people in those days were too busy 
with the useful to spend much time upon the ornamental. 
At any rate, the simple doubt as to their origin is sufficient 
to render valueless all appeal to them as evidence of the 
durability of those which are taken from quarries whose 
opening occurred a century after the date of some of those 
which are so triumphantly cited by C. One acquainted 
with the history- of this city would have no hesitation in 
believing that there is not an American stone of any kind 
in Trinity churchyard a hundred years old. The stone and 
brick, as well as the wood-work of the steeple of the old 
Dutch Church, in Nassau Street, now used as a Post 
Office, were all imported from Holland. Marble for monu- 
mental purposes continues to be brought from Europe to 
the present day. It is easy to trace to its American 
quarry the crumbling sandstone base of the Cahusac tomb, 
though it is nearly impossible to determine the origin of 
the marble slab that rests upon it. I think, therefore, 
judging from these and a hundred other corroborative facts, 
that we must abandon as unreliable the evidence which is 
afforded by the Trinity stones. 

But how stands the evidence about which there is no 
question of this kind. Though not a hundred years old, 
the freestone basement of our City Hall is miserably 
disfigured by exfoliation, cracks, and decay generally, 
while the marble superstructure remains unchanged. The 
red sandstone steps and basements of all our old brick- 
houses are crumbling to dust. C. excuses these rotten 



stones by stating that they are of an inferior kind. But 
he forgets that this excuse will equally apply to his speci- 
mens of decayed marble. I would ask . him if the best 
limestones are not better than the best sandstones ? I can 
point him out in the Old World marble that has withstood 
unchanged* the elements, including the fire of the Goths, 
for thousands of years. The seven century structures of 
England which C. mentions, make but a poor figure by the 
side of them. But I have seen these English churches, 
and, with all due deference, would assert my opinion that 
they are very far from being in a good state of preservation. 
They are soft, exfoliated, and often transversely cracked. 

I have looked at the interesting sandstone monument of 
Richard Church, which is dated 1681. It is in a remark- 
able state of preservation indeed. But I must be allowed 
to dash all the fine conclusions of C. to the ground, by the 
assertion that there is no such sandstone now known' in 
this country; and I do not believe that any impartial 
man can be found who believes that sandstone was wrought 
at that early period in America. Our sandstone can, 
therefore, derive no benefit from its evidence. 

We come now (for I am taking him up seriatim as he 
has me) to C.'s claim for the superiority of sandstone over 
granite in enduring the action of fire. He says that the 
sandstone walls of the Capitol at Washington have been in 
use since their contents were burnt out by the British. I 
can say in reply the same of many large buildings, Where 
walls were composed of granite. He gives a touching 
picture of the aspect of the ruins after the great fire in 
this city, in 1835, when the granite posts were seen splin- 
tered and toppling in every direction. But did he see any 
of the many sandstone posts in an uninjured condition ? I 
will venture to assert, and I have the authority of several 
experienced builders for the fact, that there is not now in 
use a single fragment of sandstone that suffered in that 
fire the same degree of heat that so disfigured the granite 
posts. Where then is the advantage if both are rendered 
useless. If the granite does suffer most, the sandstone is 
as utterly ruined for all practical purposes. 

Perhaps I need not refer to my statement about the 
crack in the front wall of Trinity Church. It will take, 
however, more than one page of circumlocutory writing to 
cover up that positive fact, or convince me that several 
hundred cubic feet of granite would not have sustained the 
weight that is seen to have crushed that sandstone front. 

I have no further proofs to offer in regard to my state- 
ment about the protective influence of mosses. If C. is 
an observing man, he needs but to go out into the fields as 
I have done, and look for himself. When he has done 
this, I shall "not treat his conclusions with ridicule. I do 
not wonder, however, at his affection for these mosses, 
since they are considered so essential to the preservation 
of his beloved sandstone. For my part, I do not see their 
need upon marble or granite. 

I should, perhaps, be a little more careful in the use of 
terms when talking to the critical C. I will try again, 
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using common terms to avoid cavil. Granite and marble 
are composed of earthy particles, -which adhere by reason 
of their closeness or compactness. Nothing can disturb 
this union that does not dissolve the particles themselves. 
Sandstone, on the other hand, is made up of particles of 
sand, not homogeneous as C. asserts, but consisting of 
marble, granite, slate, and other minerals of various 
sizes brought together by the accidents of Nature and 
only kept solid by a cement of oxide of iron, which is 
' always liable to more rapid change than the component 
minerals. Air or water acts readily upon this oxide, which, 
when disturbed, loosens the sand and destroys the stone. 
Besides these the ordinary destructive influences common 
to all its component minerals, it has superadded this ten- 
dency to loosen its cement. If two pieces of wood are so 
nicely planed that their surfaces adhere by the mere per- 
fection of their contact, no chemical action can separate 
them that does not rot the wood. But if held by glue 
merely, a great many influences may destroy ttiat and 
break the continuity. It is so with sandstone. The ques- 
tion then is between the durability of the minerals that 
compose the marbles and granites and the oxide cement of 
the sandstone ; between the durability of feldspar, quartz 
mica, and carbonate of lime, and a temporary paste made 
up of those other active elements, iron and oxygen. 

C, quoting from my article, emphatically declares, that 
to say that all artificial cements must, in time, yield to the 
action of time, is " to talk somewhat Hibernice. Is this 
true ? No, a hundred times no !" The sandstones are to 
last for ever, then. Truly he has a Hibernian faith in the 
durability of all things, else he uses language " somewhat 
peculiarly." • And further, in continuation of this vein, he 
says, "Who does not know, that in many and many an 
instance, mere mortar, vulgar mortar, concocted by human 
hands from sand, and lime, and water, "has become harder 
and more cohesive, and more durable than the very brick 
which it held together and preserved for three thousand 
years." Does C. believe that brick to be a product of the 
"sublime laboratory of Nature?" Is this not talking 

Hibernice ? R. 

* 

Bohemian Gtpst Girls. — They are very handsome, of dark 
skin, very black but powerful eyes, expressive mouth. The 
deep, luxuriant black hair grows very low on the forehead; 
but the forehead is seen to be full and finely formed ; a part — 
one-half about — being covered with the hair. This is after the 
antique statuary of female beauty — the Olytie for instance. In 
America pains are taken to manufacture high foreheads by 
females. Children have the hair forced back by stiff combs 
constantly worn. Depilatories are also in use ; and in one case, 
of which I bad charge, not only the hair, but the scalp also was 
removed the bone." — Br. Walter Charming. 

Stuakt had finished a portrait of a military man in uniform. 
A- friend went up to the picture, and exclaimed, "Why you 
have painted the epaulettes with red and other colors." "Stand 
here," said S., "what do they look like now?" "Just like 
gold," was the reply. " Very well," said Stuart ; " be satisfied 
with my effects, and not criticise the details of my pencil." — 
Dr. Walter Chaning. 



The following extracts from a private letter contain information 
which will be acceptable to our readers generally, especially to 
studentB of Art who desire to pursue their studies abroad. The 
writer dates from Paris, and says : 

"We are studying in the atelier of Couture, that is his 
pupils' atelier which is a large, well-lighted room in the Bue 
Fontaine. There are in all about sixty students, but not more 
than one-half of these attend'regularly ; this week however> 
they number more than usual, and as cold weather comes on 
they will begin to throng in from the country, and we will have a • 
house full. Shortly after my arrival we called upon Couture. 
We were received by a little fat man with black hair, keen 
black eyes and a tremendous black moustache. In his room 
was an immense canvas upon which was the charcoal sketch 
of "The Baptism 'of the Imperial Infant," a commission from 
Louis Napoleon upon which he is at present engaged. We 
paid him sixty francs each which is for six months' tuition, and 
an entrance fee of thirty francs. At the end of three months 
we are to pay thirty francs more, and at the end of six months 
the remaining thirty, which complete the one hundred and 
twenty francs, the price for a year's tuition, which gives you 
the use of the model including easel, chairs, etc." 

The following paragraph will interest none but those who appreciate 
technical matters : 

" We go to the atelier at seven o'clock in the morning at 
which hour the pose commences, and we work until" twelve. 
The pose then ceases for the day, bnt students have the liberty 
of working in the atelier the remainder of the day if they 
choose to do so, and often several club together and keep the 
model an hour or two beyond the regular time. Tie price of 
model hire is one franc an hour. I believe this is the estab- 
lished rate. The pose lasts a week. Our manner of working 
according to Cohture's system is very simple. A drawing is 
-made, and the frotta is made very warm and rich with the 
shadows darker than in reality. Upon this preparation yon 
paint, using your color with as little vehicle as possible, and 
not brushing it at all. The preparation is calculated to show 
through,- in order to give transparency and richness to the 
shadows: the shadows are painted thin, and the lights are 
heavily loaded. The palette for flesh is very simple: white; 
Naples-yellow, yellow-ochre, vermilion", brown-red, cobalt, and 
bitumen ; no cadmium or Veronese green as we used to think. 
They say, however, that Couture has changed his system of 
color of late years. Notwithstanding its simplicity, I find it 
extremely difficult to make anything but mud in my color. 
Unless the color is of the proper hue, tone, and purity and 
laid upon the exaot spot, you can do nothing, as all modelling 
with the brush destroys purity of color. I don't know 
whether I can do anything with it or not. The great majority 
of his pupils are the most servile copyists of his worst faults. 
I believe Couture is the only man living who can paint well in 
his manner, and he does wonderful things with it. Some of 
his pupils get good, pure qualities of color, bnt they paint no 
more what they see in the model than if there was no model 
before them. Week after week they reproduce the same 
stereotyped color, and draw the same graceful, characterless 
figures. They are crazy after color, and sacrifice form, texture, 
and everything else to attain that alone. I still adhere to a 



